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THE GREAT DEBATE CONTINUES 


Over the next four weeks, more than 75 million people will read Life Magazine's re- 
examination of the American public school system in a series which began Monday, enti- 
tled "Crisis in Education." The opening cover article already has stirred up consider- 
able debate and pointed up some glaring differences of opinion regarding its effect 
upon public thinking. 








For example, Life's Publisher Andrew Heiskell in announcing the 
series said: "As you are well aware, since Sputnik our education 
system and processes in this country have come in for broad public 
and professional re-examination on many fronts. The importance of 
this public and professional concern cannot be overstated. For 
out of the ferment of today's debate will emerge tomorrow's 
schooling of our children and, indeed, the future of the nation. 
It is for this reason that I wish to call your particular atten- 
tion...to a new Life series on education." The initial article 
(March 24) compared two high-school-age boys - one in Moscow, 
one in the U. S. Said Heiskell: "I wish to emphasize that 
loans &. Gitte Life's editorial interest here is not in holding the Russian 
system up for U. S. emulation, but in presenting an accurate 
yet vivid gauge of our own schooling through the technique of 
contrast." This issue of the magazine also contains an essay-type piece by Sloan Wilson, 
author of the novel, "The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit" and former education editor of 
The New York Herald Tribune. Wilson's article is captioned: "It's Time to Close Our 
Carnival...To Revitalize America's Educational Dream We Must Stop Kowtowing to the Medi- 
ocre." 








U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick, in a special statement for Educa- 
tion U. S. A., said: "Mr. Wilson's article is valuable in that it makes certain valid 
criticisms and calls wide attention to the financial crisis in our schools. But it is 
unfortunate, that many constructive elements in his article are obscured by his sweeping 
characterization of our schools as a 'carnival.' His worthwhile contributions are thus 
minimized and the general tone of his treatment has a negative effect. 








"Our best schools are still unsurpassed by any in the world in terms of scholarship 
and citizenship. Our problem is to spread the quality of our best schools to all schools. 
To do this will require totally new dimensions in citizen-educator teamwork. But in this 
endeavor, peace and the very preservation of our way of life are at stake." Derthick re- 
peatedly has declared that Americans constantly must seek out faults and recognize prob- 
lems in their schools. "We constantly must add and subtract - add as new needs arise, 
and subtract that which is undesirable or no longer germane," the Commissioner believes. 





Still another view was expressed by Stanley Elam, Editor, Phi Delta Kappan: "If pic- 
ture stories like ‘Schoolboys Point Up a U. S. Weakness’ and editorial like Wilson's are 
what it takes to persuade the public to support our school system more adequately, then 
I say full speed ahead, despite the over-simplification and lack of balance. Few school- 
men in positions of leadership would argue that we now have good enough equipment and 
good enough teachers to do our terribly important job well. Most of them would insist 
that we do have the knowhow. Given financial and moral support, we can get the job done." 
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THE GREAT DEBATE CONTINUES 


Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, charged that the lead-off Life stories do 
not present a fair report of the secondary 
schools in America today. So far, he said, the 
series is a "dis-service...and will discourage 
more young people from going into the education- 
al profession." Elicker pointed out that the 
Russian youth portrayed was one of that country's 
best. "Why," He asked, "didn't the photographer 
and writer pick out some of America’s top stu- 
dents to follow around?" Elicker said the ar- 
ticles picked up the Bestor philosophy (college 
professor Arthur Bestor) which is: "Teach the 
best and shoot the rest." 





Paul E. Elicker looks at Life 


Elicker repeated a statement he made recently before a Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare: "Qualitatively and quantitatively, we can make rightful claims. One of the 
most scientific measures of our improvement in elementary and secondary education is the 
study of Professor John Warren Tilton of Yale University in his report of the relative level 
of education of the millions of men and women in World War I and in World War II as substan- 
tiated through the general classification tests of millions in the armed forces. In World 
War I, the amount of schooling was equivalent to school grade 6.8. In World War II, it was 
10.5 or a gain in the 25-year period of 3.7 - or nearly four grades." 





—SHOW CARD 


March 31 issue of Life - A major feature (again, including a cover) on the current 

status of math and science teaching in this country, presented through the story = 
of one over-worked, under=paid - yet highly devoted and skillful teacher in a 
Portland, Oregon, high school. 

















CIVIL WAR IN EDUCATION 


Friends of education stand a pretty good chance of winning the present civil war in edu- 
cation, according to Richard G. Browne, Executive Officer, Teachers College Board, Spring- 
field, Ill. In Browne's opinion, expressed in an address at Illinois State Normal Univ., 
these friends are not afraid of change - the necessary 20th century differences in education 
at which rigid traditionalists look askance. The nostalgic persons who speak soulfully of 
the olden times, Browne contends, must be labeled enemies of education because "they would 
surely lead us to a fatal uniformity of curricula, goals and scope." He points out that 
one of the most vocal of these opponents has advocated that all American high schools 
should follow the curriculum used in the best private academies of the United States and 
Britain. This historian, Browne says, should know that the complex American high school 
represents a protest against such efforts to channel diverse youth into a fixed and narrow 
pattern. 





Truth about the schools is told by education's friends while the opponents have a field 
day peddling half-truths and falsehoods, Browne points out, adding: "One issue of a national 
news magazine contained one or more serious errors on each of ll pages. For example, 'a 
high school drama or music teacher with no training in science is qualified to teach science 
in high school.’ This is not true in any state of the United States. A recent newspaper 
article blamed the English deficiencies of college freshmen (but not the improvement of col- 
lege freshmen) on the poor quality of teachers produced in teachers colleges when everybody 
knows that over three-fourths the high school English teachers are products of liberal arts 
colleges." Backing up his civil war theme, Browne quotes Voltaire..."I know that I am among 
men because they are fighting; I know that I am among civilized men because they are fight- 
ing so savagely." 








THERE IS HONOR AT HOME 


Young people of America have a perfect right to be outraged by some of the things that 
currently are being said and written about the manner in which they are pursuing an edu- 
cation. However, today's children and their schooling appear to be getting more and more 
of an even break in their hometown newspapers. For example: 





Philadelphia Bulletin - "Cheltenham Township students are not going to bury their 
scientific talents if they and 47 of the scientific and mathematical leaders of Greater 
Philadelphia can prevent it." Underway this week is an extracurricular science project 
for 32 top students in the ninth, tenth and llth grades. Teachers include such men as 
Dr. Ralph Connor, chairman of the American Chemical Society, and Dr. John Mauchley, co- 
inventor of the Univac. Plans call for a two-hour session each Wednesday night the year- 
round, including summer months. Working under the direction of the consultant-instructors, 
each student will develop a project for taking part in the National Science Talent Search 
competition in his senior year. All students will study the nature of scientific inquiry, 
research methods, report preparation and statistical methods. No fees will be charged and 


no grades or credits given. If a student's regular school work slumps, he will be asked 
to drop the seminar. 








Buffalo (N.¥.) News - "An unusual class has been meeting in School 52 for the past 
month. All the members are fifth-graders but unlike most classrooms, this one contains 
no pupils of average or below average ability." There is no plan to hurry these young- 
sters through fifth-grade work before June. Instead, each subject will be enriched. They 
will learn more American history, more about the universe and do more outside reading than 
their former classmates. The month-old project is paying off in interested children. This 
week, for instance, the teacher posted three possible volunteer assignments on the board 
for anyone who finished assigned reading ahead of time. Almost every one of the pupils 
startled him by doing all three, in addition to their assigned work in the time allotted. 
Another high point of the program is the beginning of a foreign language. 


Decatur (Ill.) Herald - "Decatur young people have varying opinions about the worth of 
the high school courses - with one exception. They all agree that typing is valuable in 
any adult occupation." This was only one finding of a newspaper poll of Decatur High 
School graduates who have now spent a few years in the adult world of employment or college 
study. One strong point of agreement among these young people was simply this: "Something 
must be done to convince high school students they should study hard and accept responsi- 
bility for completing their assignments without urging or reminders." 





Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal - "Johnny is beginning to understand what makes the wheels 
go round and what pays for his bread and butter in this very complex world. He is being 
taught the economic facts of life where only a few years ago he knew virtually nothing 
about it." Teachers in Akron public schools from kindergarten through 12th grade are gete 
ting through to their pupils that money doesn't grow on trees. What this really means is 
that economic concepts are being woven into the entire school curriculum. Economic under- 
standing has been spurred by the dramatization of local industries, business and labor or- 
ganizations. 





Scranton (Pa.) Tribune - "Teenagers proud of their safe driving - rather than their 
hotrodding. This is a dream of many a worried parent and educator - a dream which can 
become reality through development of a 'Safe-Teen' movement, something representing a 
tremendous challenge to the schools, parent-teacher groups and everyone interested in 
curbing highway havoc." Scranton's Safe-Teen Inc. is one high school fraternity which 
needn't be kept secret. It is a crusade for conscientious teen-age drivers who have felt 
the brunt of bad publicity caused by the driving antics of a small percentage of their age 

oup. Membership is open to any driver in the under-age insurance bracket. All an appli- 
cant needs is an operator's license in good standing and a certified inspection by a police 
officer of the car he or she drives. Armed with these documents, the teenager applies to 
the Safe-Teen administrator in his school, receives a membership card and a back bumper 
strip with red letters that glow SAFE-TEEN in the dark. 








TIME TO SPEND SOME ‘REAL’ MONEY FOR THIS COUNTRY’S SCHOOLS 


Americans had better i TQ [VAY 
put some real money into 
their schools in the all- 
out effort to bring them 
up to par, according to 
John K. Norton, Head of 
Department of Educational 
Administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In a recent address 
before a joint meeting of 
the Chapters of Phi Delta 
Kappa of New York Univer- 
sity and Teachers College, 
the educator warned of a 


W tw * 
sour note” which resounds Professor Norton (far right) advises Jack F. Parker, Oklahoma City, and Paul E. 


in American education to-= Watson, Graysville, Ind., who are studying for doctor’s degrees in school adminis- 
day. He described it as tration at Teachers College. 


the "carping criticism of 

the shortcomings of the schools...ascribed to many causes except the major one, the neglect of 
the schools, financial and otherwise." A "judicious appraisal" of public education in the Unit- 
ed States, Norton said, should conclude, especially after taking account of the handicaps under 
which it has operated, that this great enterprise has been a "resounding success." 


Norton pointed out that this country's educational system has produced the finest scientists 
in the world. Half the Nobel prize winners in science in the past 15 years are U. S. citizens, 
he said, adding that, true, some of these are foreign born. "But why is it," he asked, "that 
the finest scientific minds seek the environment of the United States in which to do their “9 





"My thesis is," Norton declared, "that now that we have tried everything else in an effort 
to bring the schools up to par, we had better put some real money into them, as we do in every 
public and private enterprise when we want substantial returns." Norton said he takes a dim 
view of the Administration's proposed school relief program. He explained: "A fact that seems 
to have escaped attention is that the Administration's bill is a long step toward the control 
of education in the area of both curriculum and personnel - a step which has been warned against 
by every national educational commission of the past 40 years. This measure is much more an 
educational control than a financial aid measure. It does not appropriate sufficient money to 
be of genuine aid in financing the mounting cost of education. But in return for a financial 
pittance, the federal government would dictate to a disturbing degree what phases of the cur- 
riculum shall be emphasized and what part of the teacher shortage should be given special atten- 
tion. It is unsound on both counts. What it should do is to appropriate substantial funds to 
supplement those of the states and localities to shore up the whole educational enterprise. 
It should leave it to the states to work out the means whereby federal funds are to be used in 
dealing with a few broadly defined national needs in education." 





"The federal program now before Congress which reflects statesmanship is that of the Nation- 
al Education Association," Norton said. This bill has three parts: the short range, the in- 
termediate range, and the long range. 
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